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he could state the reasoning required in the solution, but
could not carry out the process. Thus, given such an
example as, If one dozen apples cost fifty-four cents, how
much will eight apples cost? he quickly said, "You must
find the cost of one and then get eight times that amount,"
yet he could not give the answer. In continuous sub-
traction, taking seven from one hundred orally, he made
six errors. On other school work it was found that his
spelling was poor and his knowledge of geography slight.
Comparing now the failures and successes, we are at
once impressed by the contrast presented. Inability to
handle the abstract as compared with his successful
achievements with concrete material is striking. In an
effort to explain the poor records made on various tests,
let us analyze still further the functions required. Is
one justified in concluding that the great lack, as seen in
the case of this boy, is the power of mental representation ?
It would seem as though his failure in tasks apparently
very different might indicate a lack of ability to represent
to himself mentally, either in visual or other form, the
successive steps in a process. His inability to follow
directions when six or seven steps are demanded, and
his failure on such a test as that for continuous subtrac-
tion, might both be due to a lack of ability in mental
representation. There is, too, obvious defect in visual
memory which may be a large feature in his inability to
represent to himself the task in hand, particularly when
the transformation into terms other than visual is diffi-
cult. This might account for his failure in spelling,
where he shows difficulty in mental representation of
words which had been presented to him probably in their
visual form, and his inaccuracy in geography could be
accounted for in the same way. The latter, we note, was
never presented to him except by the usual methods, that
is, by the use of flat maps interpreted largely in visual